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Editorial Note 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process in India was set in motion around the middle of 1999. The basic 
framework for the review process was given by the UNESCO. The framework consisted of eighteen indicators 
ranging from literacy rate and enrollment figures to allocation of finances to primary education. Information 
on these indicators was to form the overall framework for assessing the progress made. In India, a National 
Assessment Group was set up at the MHRD to coordinate the effort. The Group felt during its deliberations 
that mere statistical indicators will not capture the whole gamut of efforts that have gone on during the 
decade. It was decided that while data on the quantitative indicators will be compiled, effort will be made 
to carry out a qualitative review of the situation in a more comprehensive and objective manner with the 
help of independent reviewers. 


In delineating the broad contours for the review process, developments in basic education during the EFA 
decade was kept as the main focus. However, it was felt that in the Indian context, a natural time period for 
any such review was the launching of the National Policy on Education in 1986. It is not difficult to find the 
rationale for this decision. In India’s not so smooth journey towards the goal of UEE, National Policy on 
Education - 1986 stands out as a significant landmark. The NPE had been formulated after conducting a 
prolonged nationwide debate on the problems and issues confronting the education system in the country. 
Further, along with the formulation of the policy a “Programme of Action” was adopted which clearly 
outlined the strategies and processes to be pursued for achieving UEE. This was followed by a framework 
of partnership between the Central and State Governments on a massive scale through a number of Centrally 
Sponsored Schemes. With this in the backdrop, any review of EFA will virtually be a reflection on the 
implementation of recommendations made by the NPE. Thus, for the present qualitative review, though 
the 1990’s remain the focus, developments in the post-NPE period form the larger canvass. 


As is well known, 1990's saw the opening of the primary education scene to external assistance on a fairly 
large scale. Possibly as part of the commitments made by the international donor community at the Jomtien 
Conference, the country saw the emergence of a large multi-State programme for EFA under the banner of 
District Primary Education Programme. Alongside this, Rajasthan initiated a fairly large programme of EFA 
under the name of Lok Jumbish. In the changed scenario, primary education in India truly became a 
subject of international scrutiny. The EFA projects have been in operation, gradually expanding to cover 
half the country, for six to eight years. These EFA initiatives coupled with various centrally sponsored 
schemes have undoubtedly made 1990’s the most intensive period of primary education development in 
India. Meanwhile, the literacy scene also got galvanized with mass literacy campaigns stretching across the 
length and breadth of the country through the National Literacy Mission. Therefore, any EFA assessment 
exercise carried out at the present juncture will throw light on the performance of these initiatives. 


Another development in the last decade that forms a part of the backdrop for the review is the Supreme 
Court judgment which, interpreting the constitutional provisions, declared basic education as a fundamental 


right of every citizen requiring the State to make necessary provisions as a basic obligation. Currently, a bill 
to amend the Constitution is under the consideration of the Parliament to incorporate education upto 
fourteen years as a fundamental right of every citizen. Simultaneously, at the international level, basic 
education got a prime place in the development discourse as a component of the Human Development 
Index brought out by UNDP These national and international developments have transformed the status 
of UEE from merely beinga public sector activity of the State to that of a legal obligation, societal responsibility 
and moral commitment. To what extent have these been operationalised will be reflected in the review of 
the situation. 


Having drawn the broad framework for the review exercise, the National Assessment Group identified a 
number of themes covering a range of topics from literacy to financing of elementary education. A meeting 
of authors was held to discuss the Process of preparing the review and to get a common perspective on the 
purpose and expected outcome of the exercise. The reviews are based essentially on secondary sources, 
which document the developments in recent years. Each Paper attempts to situate the review in the larger 
education scene in the country and draw broad directions for the future. However, the structure of each 
paper was decided by the author keeping in view the theme being dealt with. 


Initial drafts of the papers were shared by the authors in two Workshops attended by several Central and 
State Government officials, educationists and representatives of international agencies. The papers were 


papers and four state specific case studies, listed below, form part of the country portfolio on EFA 2000 
Assessment along with the national report on the current status of EFA in India. 


Thematic Reviews 
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and the Status of Women. The papers while sounding positive highlight the long distance yet to be traversed 
for achieving the goal of UEE for girls and for addressing the issue of gender equity in education. 


Early Childhood Care and Education: Increasing empirical evidence points to the value of providing preschool 
experience to children not only for improving their readiness for schooling but also as part of meeting the 
basic needs of children. The NPE called for taking an integrated view of early childhood care and education. 
The paper on Early Childhood Care and Education examines the situation comprehensively dealing with 
school based pre-primary education programmes as well as the more wide spread ICDS programme. 


Reaching the Marginalised: Data clearly point out that several groups of children continue to remain on the 
margin raising serious questions of equity in educational development. Many groups in India fall into this 
category, which include the urban poor, child workers, children of ethnic minorities, and children with 
special needs. Four papers deal with this issue: (1) Children, Work and Education: Rethinking on Out-of- 
School Children, (2) Education of the Urban Disadvantaged, (3) Education among Tribals, and (4) Education 
of Children with Special Needs. The four papers though on diverse themes, assess the reach of the current 
programmes of EFA in meeting the educational needs of the marginalised groups. 


Teacher and Teacher Education: As the Education Commission 1964-66 pointed out, the destiny of the 
country is being shaped in the classrooms. And, it is the teachers who hold the key position in determining 
the course of transaction that takes place in schools and classrooms. Thus, an analysis of the status of 
teachers and their professional preparation needs a close analysis in the context of EFA. Two papers on the 
subject are presented: (1) Primary Teacher Training in the EFA Decade, and (2) Status of Elementary 
Teachers in India. The first paper takes stock of the programmes of teacher training in terms of institutional 
arrangements available as well as innovative efforts initiated in recent years. The second paper adopts a 
broad perspective on the subject and deals with different categories of teachers involved in basic education 
programmes. 


Teaching-Learning Material: Curriculum and textbook preparation has come to be generally perceived as 
a centralized activity carried out, directly or indirectly, under the control and supervision of State Government 
bodies. One could see significant changes in this regard during the 1990s. The first steps in decentralizing 
material production to make it more locally relevant were taken by the National Literacy Mission. The EFA 
projects also gave tremendous impetus to the process of producing child friendly textbooks. New framework 
of collaboration between Government institutions and NGOs also seem to have emerged. But the area is 
still rid with many critical issues. These are dealt with in the paper: Texts in Context: An EFA 2000 Review 
- Development of Curricula, Textbooks, and Teaching Learning Materials, 


Media in EFA: The 1990s, particularly through the mass literacy campaigns, demonstrated the potential of 
traditional media and methods in the field of education. Use of electronic media in building a positive 
environment in favour of EFA efforts also got a big boost during the period. What has been the overall role 
of media in relation to EFA? How can the profile of media in EFA efforts be enhanced? These and other 
related questions have been systematically addressed in the review paper on Role of Media in Education 
For All. 


Quality of Schooling: The NPE redefined UEE to include not only provision of universal access and universal 
Participation but also achievement of acceptable standards of learning. This brought to centre stage issues 


related to quality. Two papers address this issue: (1) Learning Conditions for Primary Education: A Review 
and (2) Learner Achievement in Primary Schools. 


Management Strategies for EFA: The NPE advocated for adopting a participatory approach for educational 
management and considered the goal of EFA unachievable without the active involvement of the civil 
society. Building partnership between Government and Non-Government agencies has been repeatedly 
endorsed by policy makers. But what space do they really occupy in the overall EFA effort? Similarly, role 
of private efforts in provision of education has come for serious consideration in recent years. The new 
Panchayati Raj initiatives take management issues into the larger context of political administration. These 
“are the themes and issues addressed in a set of four papers: (1) Role and Contribution of NGOs to 
Basic Education, (2) Decentralisation of Education, (3) Role of Private Schools in Basic Education, and 
(4) Participatory Micro-Planning for Universal Primary Education. 


Financing of Elementary Education: The move to make basic education a fundamental right and the 
accompanying effort to assess the funds required for universalizing elementary education has brought to 
sharp focus the question of financing elementary education in India. Acceptance of relatively large size 
support from external funding agencies for the purpose has compounded the issue. There are some who 
still consider that India can and should finance its basic education from domestic sources. Expectation in 
some quarters that privatisation. could help mobilize substantial resources for EFA has added a third dimension 
to the debate. These issues are dealt with in the paper: Financing of Elementary Education in India. 


State Specific Case Studies 


It is fully recognized that sustainable change and development in basic education is highly conditioned by 
State specific contexts. Mere funds and schemes from the Centre will not guarantee the achievement of 
UEE goals. It is highly dependent on traditions and values of the local people; commitment and enthusiasm 
of the State level educational leadership; and capacity to adopt innovative approaches. Viewed from such 
a perspective authentic accounts of EFA achievement would demand understanding the processes, problems 
and prospects of achieving EFA in every State independently. But, that would have been too ambitious. In 
depth analysis of the situation was carried out in four selected States, namely, Himachal Pradesh, Mizoram, 
Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. From the EFA process and achievement point of view, the four States get self- 
selected. Success of Himachal Pradesh came into lime light with the PROBE study which pointed out how 
the State has gone way ahead of some of its neighbouring States. The study on Himachal Pradesh which 
is aptly entitled: Primary Education in Himachal Pradesh: Examining a Success Story, captures the factors 
contributing to the relatively quick progress made by the State. The Mizoram study: EFA in Mizoram: The 
Dynamics of Success brings out the unique role played by local youth and women organizations within the 
background of pioneering work done by religious organizations. Tamil Nadu case study, Progress Towards 
Education for All: The Case of Tamil Nadu, presents a success story of a different kind. The overt social 
policies and programmes of the State, including the famous Nutritious Noon Meal Scheme, are attributed 
to have made a significant impact on school enrollment in the 1980s. Subsequently, with its apparent 
success in controlling the population growth, the state has got the opportunity to pursue quality concerns 
of EFA in an effective manner. Rajasthan cannot stake claim to join the company of the other three States 
based on quantitative progress in EFA. In the league table of States of India, Rajasthan continues to occupy 
a very low rank. The case of EFA in Rajasthan is entitled, Universal Elementary Education in Rajasthan: A 
Study with Focus on Innovative Strategies. The study takes a look at exemplar practices adopted in two 


major programmes contributing to EFA goals, namely, Shiksha Karmi and Lok Jumbish. 


The review exercise was carried out with the full involvement of the Department of Education, Government 
of India. I should record my thanks to the Indian National Commission for Cooperation with UNESCO for 
giving not only full support and cooperation but also a free hand in carrying out the work. In particular, I 
should acknowledge the special interest taken by Mr. Champak Chatterji and Mr. Abhimanyu Singh. The 
task was carried out with financial assistance from UNESCO and UNDP Support has also been forthcoming 
from other agencies such as UNICEF UNFPA and the World Bank in carrying out several supportive 
activities involved in the exercise. Without this generous support it would not have been possible to complete 
the work. 


In the beginning, the idea of bringing together more than twentyfive experts from across the country to 
contribute to the review series appeared to be too ambitious. But the personal commitment of the authors 
saw the whole exercise through. Editing the papers, smoothening the sharp edges and filling in the fuzzy 
spots, but without disturbing the integrity of the arguments of the reviewers was a challenging task. But the 
exercise has been done in a spirit of collaboration contributing to the common cause of achieving the goals 
of EFA. I would like to thank all the authors for the unhesitating professional support and friendly cooperation 
extended in completing the work. 


The EFA 2000 Assessment process began nearly a year ago. The project including the preparation of the 
national EFA Report was implemented by NIEPA. Unquestioned support from the Director of NIEPA and 
the Administration was critical for the completion of the work. Bringing out the papers in print in record 
time was possible due to the total involvement of the Publication Unit of NIEPA. I should acknowledge the 
professional help and guidance given by Professor M.S. Yadav in editing the papers. Contribution of 
Dr.Mona Sedwal to the whole exercise was enormous. Working as a single person EFA Cell, she coordinated 
a variety of activities, apart from contributing substantially to the editing work. 


The review papers may not be euphoric about the status of EFA in the country. Yet, all of them are 
emphatic that the 1990s have broken new grounds in almost every area of basic education whether the 
reference is to adult literacy, decentralized planning, improved access, preparation of teaching-learning 
material or reaching the marginalised. Progress during the last decade demonstrates that though difficult, 
the EFA goals are not unachievable. It is hoped that the objective documentation resulting from the exercise 
will help steer the EFA activities in the year 2000 and onwards with increased pace and intensity. 


New Delhi R.Govinda 
April 2000 National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration 
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Introduction 


SECTION 


‘A word of caution: even when resources are not the central issue, the pressures created by 
general school reforms taking place in many countries may reduce the priority given to 
special educational provision.” (Review of the Present Situation in Special Needs Education, 


UNESCO, 1995). 


EFA and Children with Special Needs 


India has a long history of providing for diversities 
within the mainstream of its social-emotional and 
economic milieu. This may be the reason for the 
absence of the concept of ‘homes’ for the poor, 
old, disabled etc. The Records on education during 
pre-independence era also indicate that ‘whereas 


there was no nation-wide plan to provide disability - 


services, there were voluntary organisations taking 
care of the needs of disabled people and the 
Presidency Government gave financial aid and 
other assistance to institutions serving the people 
with disability from the 19% century onwards.’ The 
Sargent Plan of 1944 had provisions for the 
handicapped as an essential part of the national 
system of education and were to be administered 
by the Education Department. Special school 
provision was only for such circumstances when 
the nature and extent of their defect make it 
necessary (Quoted from Mithu Alur, 1997). It was 
only in 1956 that the responsibility was assigned 
to the Ministry of Social Welfare and consequently, 
this area for policy and planning purposes got 
isolated from the concerns of the Ministry of 
Education. However in 1974, the centrally 
sponsored scheme for Integrated Education of the 


Disabled Children (IEDC) was started by the 
Department of Social Welfare. This scheme was 
transferred to the Department of Education in 1981 
and revised in 1992. The period beginning from 
1981 has witnessed a number of decisions and 
acts and resolutions favouring inclusive education, 
at international and national levels. 


First such international instrument was the 1989 
UN convention on the Rights of the child which 
states that disabled children have the right to 
“achieve participation in the community and their 
education should lead to the fullest possible social 
integration and educational development” (Article 
23). Articles 2 and 29 make references to disability 
and further their right to ‘fullest potential’. In 1990, 
during the World Conference on Education for All: 
Meeting Basic Learning Needs (Jomtien, 
Thailand), the challenge of exclusion was taken 
up by the world leaders. Article 3 of the declaration 
states that the learning needs of the disabled 
demand special attention. Steps need to be taken 
to provide equal access to education to every 
category of disabled persons as an integral part of 
the education system (Article 5.5). It further 
specified and facilitated identification of the 
parameters of special educational needs in terms 
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of children who are in school but do not achieve 
adequately as well as not-enrolled children who 
could have enrolled if the Schools were more 
responsive to the needs of children with severe 
impairments. Another UN initiative was the 
Standard Rules on the Equalisation of 
opportunities for Persons with Disabilities (1993). 
This document required Member States to provide 
education for persons with disabilities as ‘integral 
part’ of the education system. Inclusive education 
and Community based programmes were 
presented as complementary approaches to cost 
effective education and training. The Salamanca 
Statement and Framework for Action on Special 
Needs Education (1994) provided for education 
policies stipulating that disabled children should 
attend neighbourhood schools that would be 
attended if the child did not have a disability. It 
declares that children with Special educational 
needs must have access to regular school. Regular 
schools with this inclusive orientation are the most 
‘effective means of combating discriminatory 
attitudes, creating welcoming communities, 
building an inclusive society and achieving 
education for all. Moreover they provide an 
effective education to the majority of children and 
improve the efficiency and ultimately the cost 
effectiveness of the entire education system.’ 


This declaration was followed by many 
developments in the Member States including 
India. For example the Delhi Declaration on 
Education for All made commitment to the goal 
of education for all, recognized amongst other 
things the education as the pre-eminent means for 
Promoting universal human values, the quality of 
human resources and respect for cultural diversity 


and social responsibility. It pledged that ‘We will 
ensure a place for every child in a school or 
appropriate education programme according to his 
or her capabilities...... *. In the same spirit of 
actions flowing from the global affirmative action, 
India also passed the ‘Persons with Disabilities 
(Equal opportunities Protection of Rights and Full 


Participation} Act in 1995. 


NGOs have always been active in serving the cause 
of children and persons with disabilities but over 
the years, the NGO’s approach has witnessed 
increased strength of commitment, professional 
soundness and favourable attitude towards 
inclusive education. Society itself has also 
accepted integration as an approach. Sensitivity 
of the Education System has also increased but it 
still needs the focus and support to realize the goals 
set by NPE 1986, “to integrate the handicapped 
with the general community at all levels as equal 
partners, to prepare them for normal growth and 
to enable them to face life with courage and 
confidence”. 


The national commitment to the universalisation 
of primary education has brought out some of the 
following parameters in limelight. These are: 


= The disabled have the same human rights as 
other citizens of a country; 


= Increased autonomy of the disabled is a 
fundamental requirement if they are to obtain 


the same right at their fellow citizens; 


= Policy for the disabled should not be 
developed in isolation but should be integral 


an components of policies for society as a 
whole; 


Integration of the disabled into the education 
system cannot be regarded as an issue 
separate from the policies for society as a 
whole; 


The disabled are entitled to a comprehensive 
education which provides continuity of 
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service from early detection and intervention 
through schooling, vocational preparation, 
independent living in the community and life 
long education. 


It is to be noted that issues of the disabled are 
becoming a part of the national education system 
and the planning and management of educational 
programmes are to be seen in the context of 
individual learners (disabled) from the view point 


Table 1.1: Expenditure Incurred on Education, Health and 
Social Security and Welfare Services 


Source: Central Statistical Organisation Department of Statistics, 1999. 
Note : Population used is as on 1* Oct. (estimates) for calculating the per capita expenditure 
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of access, survival and success. Mere provision is 
not enough. The demands of planning education 
for all addressing the disabilities are not 
necessarily identical to those for usual education 
services. The requirements of children with 
disabilities even in terms of number and location 
of services cannot be projected in the manner 
in which it is done for any usual planning 
exercise in education. Again the issue is further 
complicated when one is carrying an exercise 
for specific disability. For example, the education 
of the blind throws up challenges which are 
different from those of hearing impaired or 
orthopaedically handicapped. 


These issues and challenges need to be 
addressed in a comprehensive manner cutting 
across education, health and social security and 
` welfare services. It is important that a child is 
identified for being in need of special services 
at the earliest possible. He/She can avail an 
education facility as a means of serving some 
of the special needs as well as may also require 
support from other services to be able to benefit 
from an educational programme. Usually this 
whole range of processes would involve — 
identification, assessment, placement for 
education and/or rehabilitation programme, 
support for success and confidence. As 
mentioned earlier, 1981 was the bench mark for 
being the International Year for the Disabled but 
_ 1990 was the year when disabled children and 
Persons were assured of rights and services at 
par with all other children and persons. All the 
related departments have independent schemes 
for serving this cause, but challenge is to ensure 
that the increased funding and expressed 


intention is really making a difference for the 
children with disabilities. 


As per the information brought out by Central 
Statistical Organisation (Table 1.1) per capita 
expenditure on education has doubled since 1989- 
90 and similar trend is observed for health and 
welfare services. But in the absence of data for 
the significant age groups and disabled children 
and persons, one really cannot comment with 
confidence that the assurances given are being 
fulfilled. This issue merits attention in view of the 
fact that magnitude of children requiring special 
education facilities is also an issue by itself. 


Magnitude and Targets 


As in several other countries, India is also still in 
the process of refining the procedures by which 
children with special needs can be identified. The 
first effort to really make some sort of estimation 
was done during the policy of 1986 and POA 1992 
which estimated 12.59 million children in the 
school going age with disabilities for which the 
provision had to be made. (Table 1.2). However 
this was influenced to a great extent by the National 
Sample Survey conducted in the year 1981. The 
process has been revised in the year 1991. A 
comparative picture of the incidence and 
prevalence of disabilities across these two National 
Sample Surveys is given in Table 1.3) 


This data has raised the following issues when it 
comes to estimating the magnitude and fixing 


targets: 


m Have we reached a stage where we have an 
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Table 1.2: Projected Population of Children with Disability 
Figures in Million 


@ The 1981 figures of the survey by NSSO have been extrapolated on the assumption that population with 
disabilities would have grown at the same rate as the general population Estimated at 1% of the population inthe 


age group 5 - 14years 

Source :- POA, 1992 
objective and well defined procedure of 
defining the special needs in the context of 
education? 


Can we now use with greater definiteness the 
rate of 1.82 to 2 per cent of the corresponding 
population as the likely population of disabled 
for planning purposes? 


If over a period of 10 years the estimation is 
showing a declining trend from 2 per cent to 
1.8 per cent, what are the chances of these 
trend being further improved in favour of 
being lesser number of children with disability 
as a result of preventive efforts like 


improvement of nutrition status, better health 
provision, early identification and better care 
for mother and child? 


While this debate may continue it is important to 
see whether the age group from 0 to 5 and 6 to 14 
have received enough attention and coverage in 
terms of the efforts made for Education For All. 
Theoretically, the progress could have been to 
cover a significant number of identified/estimated 
number of children with special education needs. 
This hypothesis is being forwarded keeping in view 
the policy commitment of the preceding decade 
as well as acts and provisions created. 


E 
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Table 1.3: Comparative Statement of Prevalence and Incidence 
(Disabilitywise) Under NSS. 
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Progress Towards Inclusive EFA 


The direct and simple approach to answer the 
question whether children with special needs are 
being adequately covered and have benefited from 
EFA would be to match the number of children in 
the related age group with that of children enrolled 
in schools including special schools, non-formal 
centres and/or open learning systems. 
Unfortunately the data and information is neither 
collected in this manner nor are services made 
available presently at par with other children. Prior 
to 1974, majority of these children were being 
served in the special schools which come under 
the purview of the Department of Social Welfare. 
Till date this practice is continuing. Significant 
change came after 1981 to consider education of 
disabled as human resource development, 


The International Year for the Disabled Persons 
(IYDP) created awareness among the general 
education system that disabled persons are also 
“human resources”. This shift in approach brought 
many premier institutes responsible for education 
of children to develop programmes for education 
of children with special needs too. 


In 1983, the NCERT included education of 
children with special needs as an area under its 
teacher education programme. The first national 
workshop organised by NCERT in March 1983 
was an eye opener to the country about the need 
for the general education system to provide for 
education of children with special needs. The first 
ever-training programme for master trainers 


organised by the NCERT in June 1983 was a 
turning point in special education teacher 
preparation programme in India. NCERT also 
initiated special education teacher preparation 
courses through its Regional Institutes of Education 
(RIEs). NCERT involved itself in research in 
education of children with special needs and 
innovative experiments towards providing access 
to all disabled children in the country. IEDC cell 
was established at NCERT to focus attention and 
develop trained manpower. This intervention 
resulted in identification of children with disabilities 
within and outside the existing schools. It also 
resulted in networking across the Ministries (viz. 
Education, Health, Social Welfare, Labour) as 
well as institutions, government schools and 
NGOs. Thus for the first time an effort and need 
emerged to find share of such children in all 
education programmes. 


Enrollment Status 


Thus, one of the direct indicator of progress to 
words EFA is the enrolment pattern in special 
schools and schools with integrated programmes. 


Special Schools 


Presently there are about 3000 special schools 
addressing persons with different disabilities. It is 
estimated that there are 900 schools for hearing 
impaired, 400 schools for visually impaired, 1000 
for mentally retarded and 700 for physically 
disabled children (UNISED Report, 1999). The 
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exact number of special schools is not fully known 
as there are many NGOs who run these schools 
and are not yet included in the lists available. The 
programmes vary from early childhood 
preparation to primary level education with 
rehabilitation inputs and in some cases schools also 
cover secondary classes. These programmes have 
so far not been analysed for the 0-5 and 5-14 years 
age group, enrolment, retention and achievement 
trends. There are also concerns of curriculum, 
possibilities for continuing education, level of 
achievement and the management issues of these 
schools and service conditions. Rehabilitation 
council of India is statutory agency established in 
1993 to look into some of these affairs, 


The second aspect needing attention is the location 
of these schools and the question of accessibility. 
Largest number of special schools are in Bombay, 
followed by Bangalore, Hyderabad, Madras, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Ahmedabad. In terms of 
coverage of states/Uts, these are only significantly 
few which as such also are doing better on literacy 
and GER indicators. In terms of disabilities being 
covered, the pattern more or less matches with the 
estimated population in various disabilities. 
Hence, the concern is more serious when it comes 
to rural-urban divide or poor urban locations. 
Needless to say, the coverage in terms of number 
is very meagre. Vision of the NPE and POA (1992) 
for one special school at each district headquarter 
has remained a distant possibility. 


Integrated Education Provision 


Integrated education emerged out of compulsion 
rather than option. In the process of bringing more 


disabled children under the umbrella of 
educational services, integration came out as the 
cost-effective approach and therefore, the general 
education system started accepting special needs 
children in general schools. The implementation 
of integrated education programme also addressed 
the needs of the high-risk children who were 
suspected to be potential dropouts and therefore, 
retention of such children became high. Integration 
of disabled children has been actually reinforcing 
better educational practices in the general school 
system. The centrally sponsored scheme of 
integrated education which was initiated in 1974 
is being implemented in various states of the 
country. From the data available from the Ministry 
of Human Resource and Development (1999), 
approximately 55000 disabled children are 
benefited by this approach through 17040 general 
schools in 17 states/UTs. Details are available 14 
states and UTs as given in Table 2.1. 


Sixth All India Educational Survey conducted by 
NCERT (1998) has also tried to cover the children 
covered under integrated programmes at various 
Stages of education. Tables 2.2 to 2.5 provide this 
information. 


= The share of disabled children in general 
schools is much lower than the estimated 
number 890008 as against (10.32 million). 


m Across the disabilities Orthopaedically 
disabled children are better identified than 
other disabilities at all levels of education 
(26388 for Primary, 14390 for Upper Primary 
and 14616 for Secondary). This factor also 
needs attention as the identification and 
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Table 2.1: Details of Integrated Education for the Disabled Children (IEDC) 
(As per State/UTs information) 
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Table 2.2: Enrollment Status of Disabled Children in Schools 


Source: NCERT, Sixth All-India Education Survey, 1998, 


Table 2.3: Enrollment of Disabled Children in Schools Under 
Integrated Educational Programme 
(Stage : Primary) 


saan, Government includes Govt. & Local Body; Non-Govt. includes Pvt. Aided and Put. Unaided 
Source: NCERT, Sixth All India Educational Survey, 1998 
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Table 2.4: Enrolment of Disabled Children in Schools Under 
Integrated Educational Programme 
(Stage : Upper Primary) 


Note : Government includes Govt. & Local Body; Non-Govt. includes Put. Aided and Put. Unaided 
Source; NCERT, Sixth Alll India Educational Survey, 1998 
Table 2.5: Enrolment of Disabled Children in Schools Under 
Integrated Educational Programme 
(Stage : Secondary and Higher Secondary) 


Note : me ern m re ee Po et 
Source: NCERT, Sixth All India Educational Survey, 1998 
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Table 2.6 : Per 1000 Distribution of Disabled Persons (All India) 
by Age-Group for Each Social-Group and Sex 


Source: NSSO-47» Round, 1991 


assessment procedures or even the definitions 
are helpful is facilitating shift of focus on 
actually deserving disabled children, 


This data indicates that an effort has been initiated 
by the national level Organisations to bring out 
information on children with special needs. 
However, it still lacks the emphasis needed for 
‚ making a context specific assessment of the 


situation and designing the appropriate 
interventions, 


The NSSO data for urban and rural population of 
disabled persons (1991) has brought out certain 
attention catching Parameters, - 


This survey has tried to give estimations of 0.4, 5. 


9 and 10-14 year age group disabled children 
actoss ST, SC and others groups across rural and 
urban locations, It indicates that more male 
children than female are disabled and more 
children (male and female) are located in urban 
areas. For the first time attention is also drawn to 
the ST andSC children. The number is significant 
as it comes to about 1.3 to 1.8 per cent of the 
Population in the specific age groups. 


This analysis of children in school system (special 
and integrated) gives a picture which can be in 
the spirit of ‘something is better than nothing’. For 
the first time, these children are being referred to 
under EFA. No doubt that the picture is dismal in 
terms of the total number of children 
(approximately 10,39 millions) in the age group 
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of 5-14 years and actual number in schools. There 
is inconsistency in data from various sources (e.g. 
55000 by M/HRD and about 84000 by NCERT 
Survey). But it is to be appreciated that the 
definitions and coverage of disabilities can also 
bring in this difference. While things are better 
defined for hearing and visual impairment, the 
issues of mental retardation/intellectually 
challenged and the possibilities of educating them 
upto appropriate levels, learning disabled children 
and even locomotor handicaps have a tendency 
to change the numbers due to variation in 
approaches, 


Access and Retention 


The discussion on enrolment trends also highlight 
the issue of access and retention. By and large, in 
India primary schools are single-floor structures — 
except where these are the sections in large 
secondary schools. However, if schools are 
‘friendly’ in terms of architecture, then it is more 
because of prevailing conditions rather than 
deliberate efforts. A recent survey of infrastructure 
of Delhi schools (Mukhopadhyay and Bhatia, 
2000) has shown that no thought is given to this 
dimension. Though use of wheel chairs is not a 
common phenomenon with locomotor disabled 
Persons including spastics, if it were to be so, 
Practically all the schools would need 
Modifications. This also indicate that due to little 
thought to architectural barriers, the access remains 
an issue. 


Access in terms of location is also a concern which 


IEDC Scheme tried to address by providing ‘escort’ 
allowance. Yet, the meagre amount (Rs.50/- per 
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month per escort) does not help in procuring the 
facility. 


Retention data for disabled children has not been 
worked out except for Project Integrated Education 
of the Disabled Children (PIED Report, 1994). The 
related findings on enrolment and retention of this 
project which was limited to — States and 10 blocks 
are as under: 


Enrollment 


= Though PIED was launched in 1988-89, the 
enrolment started in the academic year of 
1989. 


= Project witnessed increased enrolment of 
disabled children (including SC/ST and Girls) 
and also positively influenced the enrolment 
of non-disabled children; yet, some of the 
identified disabled children remained out-of- 
school. 


= More orthopaedically handicapped children 
were enrolled than other categories. 


m Enrolment of girls was less than that of boys. 


Retention 


Disabled children enrolled under PIED very rarely 
dropped out from the school. On an average 91 
per cent retention rate was recorded which is much 
higher than for the non disabled children. Financial 
assistance appeared to be one of the most effective 
reason for this retention pattern besides parental 
'areness and improved school climate. 
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Absenteeism was also low among disabled 
children. 


Achievement Patterns 


Though a number of Baseline studies have been 
conducted in DPEP districts, achievement of these 
children has not been commented upon. However 
PIED did touch this issue. Findings indicate that 
the achievement level of disabled children in 
general are at par with that of non-disabled 
children. Among disabled children, orthopaedically 
handicapped performed the best, followed by 
visually impaired and hearing impaired. Mentally 
retarded performed well below the average of other 
disabled children 


It can be inferred that efforts are in place for 
matching the action with the intents for education 
for all. However, progress is relatively slow. IEDC 
scheme has provision for early childhood 
education and support, aids and appliantes for 
disabled children, escort allowance, teacher 
training impact, etc. One of the important features 
is the setting up of Resource Room for supporting 
and enriching integration along with Resource 
teachers (School based/itinerant). According to 
the NCERT (1998), the largest number of such 
teachers are in primary schools (Table 2.7). 
However, it is important to no:e that the share of 
NGO effort is remarkably high. In recent years, 
State Governments have been reported to be 


Table 2.7: Schools Having IED Programme and Resource Teachers 


e 
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discontinuing this provision mainly because of 
unclear policy position on the creation of a cadre. 
This is only one of the many examples that can be 
sited to explain the gap between action and 
intention. 


Progress towards EFA during last decade indicate 
that the nation has come to realize that the 
inclusion of 12 million disabled children is very 
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important in the realization of EFA's overall target 
and strategies. Education sector has initiated 
action which is reflected in the change of 
information collection and presentation formats. 
Parents have started giving information on their 
children who need special help. But it still needs 
to be seen whether this action can be accelerated 
to match the goals set for the first decade of the 
next millenium. 


SECTION Ill 


Is India Ready for Accelerated Action? 


While one can appreciate the progress during last 
two decades, there is still need to look at the 
preparedness of the country to meet the challenge. 
Intention have been expressed but have enabling 
conditions been created? Some signs of progress 
can be seen in term sof the certain legislative 
actions. 


Legislation 


Two historic legislations enacted in the nineties 
have provided education of children with special 
needs in India a sound direction and solid footing. 


Rehabilitation Council of India (RCI) Act 1992 
passed in the Parliament, was created by the then 
Ministry of Welfare (presently known as the 
Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment) to 
regulate the manpower development programmes 
in the field of education of children with special 
needs, The major responsibilities of the RCI are to 
regulate the training policies and programmes in 
the field of rehabilitation of people with disabilities; 
to bring about standardisation of training courses 
for professionals dealing with people with 
disabilities; to prescribe minimum standards of 
education and training of various categories of 
professionals dealing with people with disabilities; 
to recognise institutions/universities running 
degree/diploma/certificate courses in the field of 
rehabilitation of the disabled and to regulate 
recognition, wherever facilities are not satisfactory 


and to maintain Central Rehabilitation Register 
of persons possessing the recognised rehabilitation 
qualification. 


The RCI has so far developed or approved more 
than fifty courses dealing with special education 
and rehabilitation. The RCI has also recognised 
more than 100 institutions in India to offer these 
courses. Institutes working in the area of disability 
are encouraged to develop manpower 
development programmes in these categories, and 
recognition to the institutions is accorded when 
they comply with the norms prescribed by the RCI. 
The RCI has standardised B.Ed. and M.Ed. special 
education courses for the benefit of Universities 


"and Colleges of Education in India. The RCI has 


also taken up the gigantic task of offering bridge 
courses to nearly 20000 personnel who are 
currently working in the field of education and 
rehabilitation without requisite qualifications. 


The Persons With Disabilities (Equal Opportunities, 
Protection of Rights and Full participation) Act was 
passed on Dec. 22, 1995 in both Houses of 
Parliament, notified on Jan. 1, 1996 and enforced 
with effect from Feb. 7, 1996. 


The Act provides for preventive as well as 
promotional aspects of rehabilitation, like 
education, employment and vocational training, 
reservation, research and manpower development, 
creation of barrier free environment, rehabilitation 
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for persons with disability, unemployment 
allowance for the disabled, special insurance 
scheme for the disabled employees and 
establishment of homes for persons with severe 
disability etc. The policies on education include 
girls, boys, men and women with disabilities. 


The Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment 
has taken some measures towards its effective 
implementation. These are: (1) appointment of a 
chief commissioner for persons with disabilities; 
(2) setting up of five core groups of experts under 
relevant ministries to formulate appropriate 
schemes; (3) allocation of needed funds to RCI; 
and (4) State level mechanisms to redress the 
grievances of the disabled persons. 


A National Advisory Council for the education of 
the disabled has been constituted under Ministry 
of Education, and of course now concern for 
disabled is expressed under most basic education 
programmes like Adult Education, Non-formal 
Education, the District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP), and Lok Jumbish. 


Chapter V of the Act deals mainly with education. 
It asks the appropriate governments and local 
authorities to provide disabled children with free 
education; make schemes and programmes for 
non-formal education; conduct research for 
designing and developing new assistive devices 
and teaching aids; set up Teachers’ Training 
Institutions to develop trained manpower for 
schools for children with disabilities; prepare a 
comprehensive education scheme for providing 
transport facilities and books etc.; and provide 
amanuensis to students with visual handicap. 


Chapter IX emphasised the promotion and 
sponsorship of research, and giving financial 
incentives to universities to enable them to 
undertake research. 


A Co-ordination Committee has been appointed 
by the Government of India to monitor the work 
of braille book production, and it was noted by 
the Conference of Managers of Braille Presses in 
dan. 1998 that the braille presses in India remained 
under-utilised. Some new projects aiming to 
develop cost-effective assistive devices are 
supported by the Science and Technology in 
Mission Mode under the Ministry of Social Justice 
and Empowerment. National Institute for the 
Hearing Handicapped and some NGOs in 
collaboration with Christoffel Blinden Mission are 
engaged in the development of Indian sign 
language, and the sign language interpretation 
course. Community Based Rehabilitation (CBR) 
programmes are used for early intervention 
services. NCTE has recommended the inclusion 
of a component of special education in all pre- 
service teacher preparation courses. NCERT is 
adapting instructional materials in teaching 
environmental studies to disabled children and has 
included mathematics and science in the 
programmes for Blind. 


Sectoral Schemes 


Disabled children and persons require support from 
more than one sector in order to develop to their 
maximum potential. All are aware that any 
exercise in HRD of disabled goes though the steps 
of early identification, assessment education and 
rehabilitation to reach the maximum potential 


development. In India, there have been specific 
schemes and projects for the disabled and there 
are certain general schemes which are equally 
applicable to all disabled or otherwise. Some of 
these are discussed briefly to provide the context 
for planning and management of education 
provision for the disabled. 


ICDS Scheme 


The'ntegrated Child Development Scheme (ICDS) 
of Ministry of Women and Child is designed both 
as preventive and developmental in meeting the 
needs of the growing child. It extends beyond the 
existing health and education systems to reach 
children and their mothers in villages and slums 
and delivers to them an integrated package of 
services addressing children in 0-6 age group in 
the form of: 


Non-Formal Preschool Education 
Immunization 

Health Check-Up 

Supplementary Nutrition 

Medical Referral Services 

Nutrition And Health Education For Women 


The Coverage under ICDS when combined with 
other Early Childhood Care and Education 
(ECCE) facilities such as Balwadis run by Voluntary 
Agencies and preprimary schools run by State 
Governments, Municipal Corporations and other 
agencies, adds up to a total of about 86.46 lakhs 
children. This coverage, though impressive in terms 
of numbers is minimal and constitutes about 15 
per cent of the corresponding age group requiring 
these services (Muralidharan and Kaul). 
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Since the ICDS works in slums, and in tribal and 
tural areas, it is the most appropriate service to 
include disabled children who are mainly amongst 
the most vulnerable sections of the society. Yet 
professionals associated with Early childhood Care 
while designing manuals, curriculum for training of 
paraprofessionals in early learning have not included 
pre-school disabled children in their purview. The 
policy makers too are aware of the critical 0-5 years 
and a large resource allocation has been made to 
the ICDS, yet children with special needs are not a 
part of the social policy, concerning even basic needs 
such as health, nutrition, and pre-school facilities. 
Clearly such a major social policy in the country has 
left out disability which should be one of the major 
agenda items. This aspect is important both for 
dealing with onset of disability and for enabling 
children to use the schooling facilities. This argument 
is being forwarded in the light of the empirically 
observed onset pattern of disabilities 


From the distribution of disabled persons of age 60 
years and above by age at onset of disability, given 
in Table 3.1 it is revealed that physical disability is 
essentially an old age problem. The results also 
indicate that for visual, speech and locomotor 
disability, the possibility of incidence was relatively 
higher in the early ages than in the middle ages of 
life. Here it is important that programmes like ICDS 
have a focussed input for prevention of disability as 
well as early identification and intervention to 
minimize the impact of impairments. 


District Rehabilitation Centre/Scheme 


The scheme was initiated in eleven districts on pilot 
basis by the Ministry of Welfare. The aims and 
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= organisation of voluntary training 
programmes for the adult disabled so that they 
can become productive members of society 
either through self-employment in the informal 
sector or by providing them with jobs in the 
organized sector and 


= the provision of services at the primary health 
centre and village level for maintenance and 
repair of appliances provided to the disabled. 


Restorative and Rehabilitation Services 


Ministry of Labour runs special employment 
exchanges and vocational Rehabilitation Centres. 
Seventeen Vocational Rehabilitation Centres for 
the Handicapped (VRC-H) have been functioning 
one each at Ludhiana, Delhi, Kanpur, Jabalpur, 
Ahmedbad, Guwahati, Bombay, Banglore, 
Trivandrum, Madras, Hyderabad, Calcutta, 
Bhubaneswar, Jaipur, Vadodra and Patna have 
been assisting exclusively women handicapped in 
rehabilitation work. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Centres provide rehabilitation services to 
handicapped persons in accordance with physical 
and psychological capacities. Blind and 
orthopaedically handicapped have benefited from 
these scheme through shelter workshop. 


Voluntary Organisations 


Ministry of Welfare funds NGOs for working for 
the education and rehabilitation of the disabled 
and for providing aids and applicances for the 
physically handicapped. It may be recorded here 
that voluntary organisations have played a major 
role in providing services for the disabled, at times, 
more than the governmental effort. Over the years, 
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number of such NGOs is growing and becoming 
more organised. Important message to note is the 
role that NGO's have played in formulating the 
policies and providing support to government 
efforts and initiating action. A recent survey of 
organization working for the disabled in the entire 
country was carried out by Government. There 
are more than 2,456 voluntary organizations in 
the disability area and 1200 special schools, 450 
of them received grants from the Government 
towards their operational costs. The majority of 
voluntary organizations are autonomous. (Source: 
Governement of India, Directory Of Voluntary 
Organizations, 1995). 


Some of the notable NGO’s are Sanjivini, Amar 
Jyoti Rehabilitation and Research Centre, the 
National Association for the Blind, the Blind 
Persons Association, All India Federation of the 
Deaf, the Federation for the Welfare of the Mentally 
Retarted, the Spastic Society of India, and 


. Tamanna. Besides national NGO’s, many 


international NGO’s are also operating in India 
such as Christottel Blindermission, Sight Savers, 
Action Aid, etc. 


However, one of the main problems with the 
voluntary sector is the very limited and fast 
dwindling capacity to raise funds and their 
increasing dependence on grants-in-aid from the 
Central and State Governments. As they obtain a 
major portion of their funding from the 
Government, their main policy allegiance remains 
with the Government, weakening their position at 
times to question governmental policy. “NGO's 
and State are often locked in an institutional 
embrace, not simply the product of minimalist 
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Table 3.1: Per 1000 Distribution of Physically Disabled Persons of Age 60 
Years & Above by Age at Onset of Disability for Each Type of Disability - All India 


Visual 


Speech 
Locomotor 
Urban 


Visual 


Hearing 


Locomotor 
Source: NSSO, 47" Round, 1991. 


objectives of the scheme encompasses the issue 
of disability in its entirety, beginning from 
awareness, education, catering to each and every 
form of disability; encouraging voluntary effort in 
the cause of rehabilitation and establishing a 
comprehensive model of physical restorative 
services for the disabled within each district. It 
consists of medical intervention, education, 
vocational training and employment. The services 
include delivery of wide range of services, training 
of manpower and research, the creation of 
awareness in the community about the available 
services for the disabled and the spread awareness. 
Counselling for the individual and the family 
«through the Multipurpose Rehabilitation worker 
and the Village Rehabilitation Workers in order to 


help the handicapped overcome disability through: 


= the provision of appropriate aids and 
appliances like artificial limbs, calipers, hearing 
aids, Braille kits etc., 


= dissemination and distribution of information 
to the rural community about the necessity of 
early intervention of appropriate medical care 
or surgery, including surgical corrections and 
therapeutical services in all fields of disability, 


= provision of schooling for disabled children 
including the establishment of pre-primary 
schools thereby facilitating the absorption of 
these individuals into the mainstream in later 
years, 
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regulation by registration but more directly through 
finance and through capture and substitution. A 
society relying on NGO’s as the mechanism for 
the delivery of social welfare, accepts their 
insecurity of funding and their social costliness. 
Such a society accepts the minimal regulations of 
NGO's service provisions and their sometimes 
quirky allocation priorities” (Harris White, 1994). 
The NGO sector has pioneered valuable services, 
ensuring social integration into the community, 
however, with limited infrastructural service, and 
limited funds, the voluntary sector can only serve 
on a micro level. For example, while some of the 
national level NGOs have done remarkable work 
for the Blind, an organization of the level of Royal 
National Institute of the Blind of England is yet to 
emerge in terms of comprehensiveness of the 
service. 


Role of Premier Institutes/Organisations 


Most of the schemes and programmes in the area 
of special education have support from national 
level institutes. At the school stage, NCERT has 
been playing a significant role since 1983 through 
advocacy (print media, face-to-face meetings, 
campaigns and training and research). It has 
emerged as the apex institute for integrated 
education. NIEPA's approach has been diffused 
and limited. UGC has also initiated a number of 
programmes since 1985, notable are 100 per cent 
assistance to University Education Departments for 


Teacher Preparation (1985 onwards) and Teacher 
preparation in Special Education, (1999 onwards). 


A number of national institutes for handicapped 
under the Ministry of Social welfare have also 
contributed to the cause significantly. These are: 


1. National Institute for Orthopeadically 
Handicapped, Calcutta. 

2. Ali Yaver Jung National Institute for the 
Hearing Impaired, Mumbai. 

3. National Institute for the Mentally 
Handicapped, Secunderabad. 

4. National Institute for the Visually Impaired, 
Dehradum. 

5. Institute for the Physically Handicapped, New 
Delhi. 

6. National Institute for Rehabilitation, Training 
and Research, Cuttack. 


These facts on the programmes under 
implementation and the role being played by the 
voluntary organizations (national and 
international), and the technical support being 
provided by premier educational institutes reflect 
the overall intent of the authorities and the 
channels created for facing the tremendous 
challenge involved.. However, still more is needed. 
One can only say that a beginning has been made 
through policies and programmes but 
implementation would need more concerted 
efforts. 


SECTION IV 


Challenges for the Future 


The last decade of the century has recognized that 
children with disabilities and special education 
needs constitute a significant group in the 
monitoring of Education for All targets, A number 
of enabling provisions have been created by way 
of legislation, role of premier institutions as well as 
capacity building of the government and NGO 
sector to provide the inputs by way of manpower, 
learning materials and other inputs for upgrading 
the quality of education programmes specially at 
pre-school and elementary level. However, there 
are still serious challenges which would require 
increased effort and decisions for ensuring 
expansion of educational facilities in all parts or 
pockets of the country. Focus has to be on the 
qualitative levels to be attained by the disabled 
through schooling and on sustaining the 
institutional and organisational structure for their 
educational development. 


Expansion of Schooling Facilities 


The vision itself needs to be expanded in order to 
provide opportunities and facilities for children with 
special education needs at par with the provision 
for any child born in this country. Such disabled 
children who might have been placed in the special 
schools would also need to be provided 
Opportunities for being benefited from inclusive 
education programmes. A notification to this effect 
by MHRD and state governments subsequently 
have to be issued to reflect this commitment to be 
achieved within a defined time-frame. To ensure 


political commitment, this vision needs to be 
shared with the political leadership with the 
backdrop of related legislation on compulsory 
education, as well as the Delhi Declaration and 
Persons with Disability Act. Any future debate or 
discussion on Education Policy specially up to 
senior secondary level would require the ‘indicators 
of Inclusion’ to form an integral component. 
Special schools presently with the Ministry of Social 
Welfare have to be reviewed and qualitatively 
supported adopting the HRD approach rather than 
the welfare services approach. 


Since the goal is to upscale to cover all disabled 
children, it is necessary that all modes of education 
- formal and alternative/open schooling are 
explored to the maximum to realise this target. 
Whenever the review of the existing schemes is 
undertaken in MHRD it may be worthwhile to have 
a task force at the national level across bureaus 
and departments. This task force should have 
adequate representation of the Planning 
Commission, Finance Department and other sector 
organisations so that proper coordination and 
linkages are established even at the stage of 
visioning. 


National and international NGOs and agencies’ 
support can be enhanced through proper planning 
and supportive atmosphere as this vision cannot 
be realised without proper support from all sectors. 
Thus policy statement as well as planning and 
management dimensions of provision for disabled 
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children is the biggest challenge. 


Capacity Building 

Flowing from this type of consideration is the 
challenge of working with the main stream 
education provisions and modes for making 
education an enjoyable as well as successful 
endeavour for such children. It has already been 
established through projects like PIED that when 
given a chance these children can perform at par 
or better than their able bodied peers. However, 
the role of well planned educational inputs in terms 
of curriculum planning, transaction, teaching- 
learning materials and timely availability of support 
cannot be undermined. It may also so happen 
that the general quality of schools would become 
better if the schools are persuaded to accept these 
children and to make them succeed. It is not 
enough to have an intent, it is to be translated into 
action, For example the issue of resource teachers 
cannot be ignored. This is important for the success 
of the programme, if need be the new cadre should 
be created and a long term view on career 
development need to be in place. Apex 
organisations like NCERT, NIEPA as well as the 
National Institutes of Handicapped need to come 
together and look at the provisions for children up 
to the age of 14 in a comprehensive manner and 
Promoting a supportive role among one another. 
All the programmes for teachers and other 
rehabilitation professions are being attended to, 
but the sensitivity of administrators and planners 
is an issue still ignored, University departments 
have also not shown the required tenacity. Most 
of the special education initiatives in the 
Department of Education have either been closed 


or are performing poorly. They have to be 
reviewed and strengthened. The linkage and 
jurisdiction of teacher training among apex 
statutory organizations - NCTE and RCI needs to 
be properly looked out. It has implications for 
status, preparation and recruitment of teachers for 
special education. 


Reaching Out 


Media has always played a significant role in 
advocating the cause of this group of persons. The 
new education channels like Gyan Darshan can 
focus on ‘reach out’ programmes for parents, 
teachers and all the citizens to further strengthen 
and support the spirit of inclusive education, 
Information Technology avenues may also be 
expanded to cover this group of learners. Even in 
larger cities, parents feel frustrated for lack of 
information on services and programmes. Internet 
facilities can overcome this requirement. 
Government can found Websites under IEDC 
Scheme. 


NGO - Government Partnership 


While government today can claim a significant 
role in the education of disabled, it is important to 
acknowledge that NGOs initiated action much 
before government support became available, A 
visible partnership is emerging and NGOs are 
spread out in rural and urban areas. However, 
there are still gaps in terms of coverage, location 
and even mutual trust. A well-planned rather than 
ad-hoc partnership may be the answer. National 
Institutes can help articulate this vision and 
exercise. Some good lessons have been learnt in 
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Kerala, Orissa and Gujarat where NGOs have 
provided remarkable support for government 
schemes for disabled children. 


Empowerment 


The last but not the least is the challenge of 
empowerment of the disabled children/persons 
and their immediate family members, The Act of 
1995 has created a hope. It is necessary that it is 
implemented with all seriousness. We should 
address issues of even the definitions arid labeling, 
Should India continue to use the Medical Model 
of 40 per cent disability to get ‘benefits’, If it is 
human development then even minimal 
impairment may create a special need. Debate is 
required to have simplified approach for identifying 
‘limitations’ imposed by disability conditions 
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leading to special needs in education. May be then 
cost-effective but wide-reaching approaches can 
be worked out to provide opportunities for 
education to all and ensure their their maximum 
utilization. Under 1995 act already Disabled 
persons have been provided a status to participate 
in decision making and enhanced implementation. 
There is a need for their greater visibility in other 
sectors and areas. Secondly, all other sub-plans 
e.g, for SC/ST and others focus groups also should 
encourage coverage of disabled men and women, 
boys and girls, and address the issue of rural and 
urban divide. It is important to note, realize and 
advocate that a child with special needs is first a 
child, an individual, a citizen hence all such 
provisions and programmes must cover him or her 
as a general principle, Then only intent and action 
for EFA would match. 
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